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« Encampments of Troops are to be formed in the vicinity of London. The ground is said to be 
‘ marked out at different points, so as to draw a complete cordon round the Metropolis. For what 
‘ purpose this most unseemly spectacle is to be exhibited we know not.” 





Mornine Curonicis, 


“ Westminster-Hall instantly rang with leud acclamations which were communicated to the whole 
* extent of the City. They even reached the camp at Hounslow, where the king was at dinner in Lord 
‘ Feversham’s tent. His Majesty demanded the cause of those rejoicings, and being informed that it 
‘was nothing but the soldiers shouting at the delivery of the bishops, ‘ Call you that nothing 2 cried 
he, ‘ but so mach the worse for them.’ History or Enerayp, James II. 1688. 
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1 amelig. SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
onceired PRivILEGE OF PARLIAMENT. Since 
nies, and my last Number was published a very in- 








Xecuting teresting debate has taken place in the 
1a been House of Lords, upon the subject of Privi- 
Indust vileze, and also, incidentally as it were, 
of which upon the equally interesting subject of 
us fee| Parliamentary Reform. As to the for- 
the em. mer, my lord Grey, in making a motion 
Crifices, for summoning the Lords to the discussion 
ful mo. of a proposition for an Address to the king, 
g them upon the present state of public affairs, 
a law deprecated the « wild’? notions now afloat 
h may respecting the privileges of the other 
» Judi House; and my lord Grenville, in terms 
e Ma. sumewhat stronger, did the same.» The 
ancient sun and substance of what their lordships 
. Laws, suid was this :—that “ the deluded people,”’ 
orn the who now clamoured against “ the use of 
on the “ the privileges in question, did not per- 
nterest “ceive that those privileges were abso- 
These “lutely necessary to the sefety of the people 
$ Nup- “ themselves ; for, “that, without.them, the 
what “other House could not exist,” Now, 
e are what is the privilege that is, at this mo- 
“mul ment, contended against? Why, it is the 
par to POWER of sending to jail ANY PERSON 
May WHOM THE HOUSE PLEASES TO SEND TO 
ss of JAIL, and of keeping the said person in jail, 


during the House’s pleasure, without there 





rinies 

ectte being any oath made agiinst such person, and 
-The without any warrant under the hand of a 
eech, sworn magistrate——Are we ‘“ deluded” 
The because we dislike the existence of such a 
tere power as this? If we are, we have been 
ent “deluded” by Magna Charta, the Bill of 


Rights, and by all the renowned exposi- 
tors of our ancient and wise and righte- 
ous and, I had almost said, hely laws. 
And, waving the manner in which the other 
house is formed; saying nothing about that 
here ; supposing m lord Grey’s former 
Complaints against iti 


3 | 





House to have been groundless, and that 
the House is, what it professes to be, 
a representation of the people: supposing 
this to be the case, how does it appear, 
and how can it be made appear, that a 
power, such as is above-described, is ne- 
cessary to the existence of the House ? My 
Lorp Ersxine’s most, admirable answer 
tothe other two noblemen, | shall pre- 
sently insert, because no account of it can 
do it justice; but, J must here press the 
question just put. How can such a power, 
a power to imprisan the king’s suljecis AT 
THEIR PLEASURE ; how can this power 
be shown to be necesgary.to the House’s 
existence ? No attempt bas been made 
to prove the trath of thé prophsition ; or, 
at least, I have seen no su¢h attempt. Does 
the House stand in need of greater -powers 
than the king possesses ? The king can com- 
mit no person at his Bree. The king 
has no other power of self-protection than 
that which the courts of law, afford bim. 
If the king be libelled, he must send his 
complaint before a Judge and a Jury, 
and no imprisonment can take place for 
the crime, and no punishment of any sort, 
until a Jury have found the party guilty, 
And so, says Magna Charta and the Bill 
of Rights, chat no man shall be imprisoned or 
otherwise punished but ty judgnient of his 
peers, f, then, the king stands in no 
need of such extraordinary power ; if the 
law has allowed him no such latitude of 
authority ; and if he exists safely without 
any such power, why should such power be 
necessary to either of the other branches 
of the legislature >——~ I should like to 
have an answer to this question; and, 
until I have it, I shall not think myself a 
« deluded” man, if I continue firmly to 
believe what lords Grey and Grenville 
have described as being so very absurd, 
There is another view of this matter, 
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which no one, that I know of, has taken. 
If we were told that the king, or rather 
the king’s minister, acting in his -master’s 
name, had the “ privilege’ (for so this 

is, it scems still to be called) of 
sending to jail, and keeping there during 
his pleasure, any of the people. who by 
writing or otherwise, should offend him, 
what should we then say? What name 
should we then give to the yovernment of 
England? Indecd, what name bui one 
could it possibly have? Well, let us, 
now, take along with us the doctrine, that 
the minister forthe time being ought always 
to have a majority of the Honourable House 
on iis side; and, indeed, the fact, that 
this isthe “ practice of the constitution.” 
What is there, then, to prevent the minis- 
ter for the time being from sending to 
jail, and keeping there during 4és pleasure, 
any man who may offend Aim ?——-Am I 
told, that his majority would, if he at- 
tempted to do what was wrong in this 








respect, desert him? To this I make no 


answer ; but, it will not do for the GUTS 
to tell me this; because they have, 
during this session; aye, and in the case 
of the very question now before us, blamed, 
and loudly blumed, what the minister and the 
majority did actually do. If, therefore as 

OUTS assert, the minister and the ma- 


jority did what was blameable in this case, 


why might they not do it in another 
case? Why are we to suppose, that they 
will stop here ?~——To this question also 
I long for an answer ; and, until I receive 
it, 1 certainly shall not think myself a 
“ deluded’”’ man, as far, at least, as relates 
to this matter. I shall now conclude 
this article with the insertion of the speech 
of my Lorp Erskine, as I find it reported 
in the Morning Chronicle of the 8th instant, 
and to which speech I think it my duty to 
give all the means of circulation in my 
power.——*“ Lord Erskine said he felt 
“himself called upon to saya very few 
“‘ words to their lordships. He said he en- 
“ tirely agreed with his noble friend who 
“* gave the notice, that notwithstanding an 
“imperfections with which time might 
“ have visited our happy Constitution, it 
“ was the best and wisest, upon the face of 
“the earth, and under which there was 
« i t enjoy ment of happiness and 
“freedom; but it was impossible to con- 
“template that perfection without ad- 
e verting to the principles which were 
“ its essential characteristic. Itscharacter- 
“ istic Indeed had been correctly and Iu- 
“minously expressed by his noble friend 
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77 (lord Grenville) who sat next him, When 


“fe said, * that Parliament was the 

« < thor of it, and that kke ovr sitet 
“ «from whom we inherited our freedom 
« « we should rally round Porliamem” © 
said his lordship, becatise in rattvine 
“round Parliament, or in other wor: 
“round the King, Lords and Commons 
“we were rallying round the Constity. 
“tion and the Laws; around which y 
“ were disposed torally. It was the caug 
“of the immediate reference to this 
“ sound doctrine that obliged him to a4. 
‘ dress their Lordships. His ucbie friends 
“* had adverted to the late exercise of Pr, 
“ leges by the House of Commons, and of 
“ the sensation they had created. If they 
“ alluded only to the disturbanyes in this 
“ great city which they inbabiid, be 
“ joined in lamenting them; but if they 
‘ involved, in this sentiment, the legal re. 
«* sistance by thase who had been the ob. 
« jects of them; if'they alluded to actions 
« which though not pending, were in inne. 
“ diute prospect, he maust declare that be 
“considered it to be a matter of the 
“ greatest magnitude and importance, 
“ whach the laws alone ought to determine, and 
“« wath which their Lordships had at present % 
“ manner of concern. If the Privileges of 
“the Commons yirer the Constitution 
« had been invaded, the Commons wanted 
|“ no assistance from the Lords ‘to protect 
“them; ae Eaws would protect them; ani 
“ifin the invasion of their Privileges the 
| Lords’ Privitezes were by analogy ™- 
“ vaded, it less became them to be for- 
“ ward in their assertion ; more especial 
“ as the question might come kegally and judi- 
cially them. No man would more 
« zealously defend the Privileges of Parl 
“ ment, or of either House of Parliament, 
«than be should; and he admitted, tht 
« what either branch of the Legislature 
“had been for the course of ages ¢s° 
“cising with the acquiescence of the 
whole Legislature, would, tn the absence 
| of Statutes, which would be the grand qu 


y | “ tion, be evidence of the common Law of 


“ Parliament, and, as such, of the ad 
Law of the Land. The jurisdiction 
“ Courts rested ‘in aS eat measure © 
«the same foundation : but besides ! ss 
“these precedents, as applicable oe 
to all of them, wete ‘matters of pr 
-“ and deliberate consideratjon— they ¥, iy 
|“ and must’be, determined in the ent ? 
the lew. He knew that the contrary 


“insisted upo the Commons, whee 
they “committed “Lard Chisf — 











109" 


“ Pe 
«hi 


# sit 








« Pemberton for holding plea of them in 
«his Court; but so far was he from con- 
« sidering such a claim as matter of argu- 
« mentunder this Government of Law, that 
« [say advisedly, (said hisLordship,) that 
«if, upoa the present occasion, a similar 
« attack was made upon my noble and 
« learned friend (Lord Ellenborough) who 
« stsnext me, for the exercise of his legal 
« jurisdiction, I would resist the usurpation 
«with my strength, and bones and blood. 


1 to ad «Why was any danger to the House of 
‘freak «Commons or the Country to be antici- 
of Pr «pated by a sober appeal to the judgment of 
and of « the Laws ? If his noble and learned friend 
Hf the and his brethren the Jadges had no ju- 
in the «risdiction over the Privileges of the 
Tee « House of Commons, they would say they 
if they “had no jurisdiction. If they thought 
ed oh « they had, they would give a just decision 
the ob. « according to the facts and circumstances 
actiiad “of the case, whatever they might be. 
b ais “These facts and circumstiitices are con- 
hat he “sidered, however, too clear for inquiry ; 
of the “vetthe King’s Attorney General and a 
rance, “Member of the House. of Commons, 
né, ond “when called upon by the Serjeant for 
ait “advice upon the subject, was obliged, 
ges of “and most properly, to admit that there ) 
intial “was no dent to be found for his forci- 


aie “ ble prosecuting, and that if death ensued he 
rotect “could not wndertaketo insure him against 
i “a conviction, and an execution for murder. 
bs the “ Was this the character of an immemo- 
“rial and an acknowledged jurisdiction ? 


Begs “ But it was said that there was an end of 


Of. 
ot “ the Privileges of Parliament if they must'| 
ju “pray in aid the King, or aby other au- 
more i thority, to support their jurisdiction. : 
tla “Yet, in the instance alluded to, 
ment, “they were obliged to pray in aid the king 
- that “—not of his.dews indeed, to which the 
lature “people woulth have paid the most im- | 
exer- “plicit obedience, but of Ais bayonets, 
F the “which, wlien contrary, to: law, they 


hsence " eee He desired to warn their 
“ Lordships against too hasty'a resort to 
ud force, untilright had determined its ap+ 
mon “plication. It was a dangerous’ resort, 
mn of “which gever could’ be necessary in the 
1 “ government of the British people, when 
i “the laws:were on the side of authority ; 
alike “letthe laws’ first, and if they were 
rave “ disobeyed, the people, instead: of resist- 
vere, “ing, would obey, and execute them 
di by “themselves. There was.another yiew in 
wis “ which: this quiestion mutt bie looked at. 
rhen “ He was giving-no opinion whatever on 
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statutes upoh this subject, before the 
“ possible origin of any jurisdiction of 
“the House of Commons—it was cons 
“tended that there were—he was still 
“ giving no opinion ; but was it not open 
“to the subject, if he were advised to 
« plead such statates in bar of the privi- 
“ leges in the cases contended for? and 
“ could any authority but a Court of Law 
“overrule such a plea? could the Comes 
“© mons themselves resist the effect of such 
“ Statutes, to which they were parties? 
« There might be Statutes, indeed, on such 
“a subject, which, except in form, wanted 
“no judicial cognizance, because every 
“ mancould read for himself if awritten 
“ law would bear two interpretations, and 
“ the worst interpretation had been given 
“ to it by aseries of decisions, that worst 
“« interpretation was undoubtedly the law ; 
“ but where a statute spoke a clear, plain, 
“unambiguous language, the people had a 
“right to the protection of its letter, and they 
* ought to insist upon that protection. The 
« Parliament might repeal it, but whilst it 
“was a statute, neither the King, Lords, 
-“ or Commons, or all three of them, had 
“any dominion over it. It might:appear 
“he was putting an almost. impossible 
“case; but on that very ground he had 
_¢ defended frou death the subjects of this 
hu inl dane perhaps more. than them 3 
\“ their Lordships might not ‘have been 
_“ sitting to-day to hear him, if upen these 
“grounds he had not successfdily de- 
“ fended the dominion’ of the laws. He 
“ was then told that a conspiracy to levy 
“war against the king was treason, as an 
© attack. upon the natural life of the king ; 
& he had'said, No! because the statute of 
“ Edward 3. under any interpretation, had 


© snid No algo. He was told that Lord. 


_“ Hale and Lord Coke were against him ; 
|“ to which he had answered, irreverendly 
} perhaps, but in other respects rightly, 
|< that their authorities were no more 
| against a positive, unambiguous statute, 
than so many large flies buzzing against 
_“ awall ; andso he should for ever main- 

“tain. Lord Erskine here said, ‘ I would 
| « * gather dic, my Lords, than submit.to any 

« «dominion but that of the law. 1 know 
«© the law upon this subject, my Lords, as 

« « wellas any of your lordships ; it is im+ 
j Su ible I should not; and it would 
«“<be criminal to surrender or even to 
«< withhold my opinion.’ If he had been 
« warmupon the subject he must be par- 





,. the subje but stating only the ques- | ‘ doned ; he could not alter his nature— 
om * tion; ‘Seapeee'tlioee dheeld” be pe what he had ever been through life he 
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« must be to-day ; what had been the 
« character of his mind and understanding 
“ must continue to be its character. He 
«made no apology to his noble friends 
« for this expression of his opinion. They- 
« would little deserve the character they 
<< justly had in the country, ifthey were 
“capable not merely from courtesy but 
« even from confidence and affection to 
“ compromise opinions upon such grave 
« and important questions. He was most 
“sincerely attached'to the principles of 
“ those with whom he had solong acted, 
« and particularly to his two noble friends, 
“ whose unquestionable integrity and su- 
“ perior talents entitled them to the great 
“ station which they must ever hold in 
“ the opinions of mankind. It was to se- 
“cure that pre-eminence that he made 
“these observations, because he knew 
“that nothing could ever secure con- 
“tentment and happiness in this coun- 
“try, but the PROTECTION AND 
“DOMINION OF THE LAW.”—— 
These are the true doctrines of the Con- 
stitution of England. May they be, by 
her courts ef law, for ever established ! 
-———I cannot help pointing out to the 
reader, how complete my lord Erskine’s 
answer is to the doctrine of the two no- 
blemen who preceded him, as to the de- 
gradation of applying to the crown for 
support. They said, that to apply to the 
king (meaning to order the Attorney Ge- 
neral to prosecute) would be degrading to 
the Honourable House. Aye, said m 


lord Erskine, but they have applied to the |’ 


king; not for the aid of his laws; but 
for the aid of his bayonets.———There was 
no answer to lord Erskine; and to an- 
swer him was impossible.——The two 
noblemen seemed to have: forgotten, be- 
sides, that, in the case of Mr. Resves, the 
Honourable House did apply to the king 
for the aid of his Attorney General. A 
jury declared Mr. Reeves to have com- 
mitted no crime, and this was urged b 
Mr. Sheridan asa reason why the house 
should not proceed in the same wa 

again !——But, why need the Honourable 
House, if it does really esteem it a degra- 
dation, apply to the crown ?. They have 
the power teemploy any other legal per- 
son aswell as the Attorney General to 
act for them; to prosecute for libels 
egainst them ; and, therefore, this argu- 


ment seems to have not a more solid foun- | 


dation than the others that has been used 
in defence of the exercise of the dreadful 
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ragraph, in the Morning Chronicle ,¢ 
the 9th instant, is so excellent, in every tee 
spect, that I cannot refrain from insertiy 
it, and, in so doing, Iam sure I shal} 
give great pleasure to the reader—_ 
“In all times of danger to the Consity. 
“ tion, as we stated yesterday, great ay. 
“ thorities have risen up to preserve the 
“dominion of the Laws, against over, 
“strained assumptions of power. Thy; 
“ Lord Hott, in the beginning of the las 
“century, when threatening resolutions 
“ were passed to stop the jurisdiction of 
“ the Courts of Law ina question of Priyi. 
“lege, maintamed with such powerful 
“dignity the authority of the Law, a 
“compleatly to preserve the rights of the 


“ subject. 


Thus, on the memorable oc. 


“casion of general Warrants, did Lord 
« Campen assert the illegality of the pro. 
* ceeding: And thus has Lord Enskine 
‘« now, with the same constitutional spirit 
“ which animated his eloquence when de- 
“ fending the subject at the bar, stood up 
“ to maintain the dominion of the law, as that 
“ alone which Englishmen can recognize. 


“His speech in the House of Lords, on 


“ Monday, will be held in reverence while 
“ the liberties of these kingdoms shall be 
“dear to our memories, even if we are ‘0 
“be doomed to think of them only « 2 


blessing which: is*past. 


Tt breathed 


“the true and genuine doctrine of the 
« Constitution ; and we trust will have the 
“ effect of making other Lawyers recot- 
« sider their assertions.” 


PartiaMmentTaty Rerorm.——lIn the de- 


bate, in the House of Lords, before mer- 
tioned, lords Grey and Grenvitte spoke 
upon the subject of Parliamentary Reform. 
The former said, that he retained his old 
opinions respecting Parliamentary Reform, 
and that he now thought this reform mort 


nec 


than ever. 


But, he disapproved 


of « the clamour,”? now raised against the 
pomeee altogether, and, in this, 2 


The City-J 


y | least, lord Grenville agreed with him— 
obbers, who are signing, at what 


rate 1 know not, a Declaration agains! the 
proceedings of the Livery, say, %®% that 


“ attempts are industriously 
“lify and degrade the 
“ most unfounded calumnies. 
the first. place, the 
is not the degisla‘ure, and no 
been heard against which 
branches. In the next ee 

is trucis not ealumnious, 

ingredient 


made to Ms 
q b 
rn ee, iD 
Honourable House 
comphit! has 
either of the othet 
- 
im the compos 
But, before I go #° 
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further, let me také the whole of my 
jord Grenville’s speech, as reported in the 





Morning Chronicle.——** Lord Grenville 
«entirely concurred with his Noble 
«Friend (Earl Grey) and expressed his 
«deep regret that any persons should 


«have been so deluded as to attack the 


‘powers andprivileges of parliament, upon 
‘which depended the very existence of 
‘the Constitution, and the welfare and 
‘prosperity of the ee To Parlia- 
‘ment the people were indebted for their 
« liberties, for their prosperity, and forall 
‘the advantages they had hitherto en- 
‘joyed. Take away the powers of Par- 
‘liament, and these deluded persons, who 
‘now clamoured against them would soon 
‘find that the liberty and prosperity of 
‘the people would cease to exist. It 
‘was through the means of the Parlia- 
‘ment that the liberty of the people was 
‘first established ; it was by Parliament 
that that liberty had by wise and whole- 
‘some laws been placed upon a firm and 
secure basis, and like ,their ancestors 
‘they ought torally round Parliament to 
preserve its Quthority iiviolate; for were 
‘it to be deprived of those privileges 
upon which depended. its power and 
dignity, to what source could the people 
look for the maintenance of their*own 
privileges and their own liberties? 
They could indeed hope to derive little 
aid from the Crown if once the privi- 
leges of Parliament were gone. The 
Noble Secretary of State might at- 
tempt a defence of Ministers, but it 
was to their misconduct that much of 
the evil that had arisen was to be at- 
tributed. They had violated the Consti- 
‘ution on their first entrance into office, 
and had ever since been acting im con- 
‘radiction to the best interests of the country.’ 
Well, but, if this latter part of the re- 
orted speech be étrue;. if the present mi- 
sters did really ‘* violate the constitution 
upon their first entrance into power, and 
have ever since been acting in contradiction 
(o the best interests of the country ;’’ if, as 
ly lord Grey asserted, the present. mi- 
sters are “ men without system, without 
plan, existing only by expedients from 
day today; men who have endangered 
the best interests of the country; men 
whose proceedings are so. iniquitous, that 
‘0 support them would be a breach of trust 
and of duty’? in Lord Grey and others : 


| this be the case 5 if these assertions, in 


ports of speeches, be true, is it very 
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ple of clamour and folly and factiousness fot 
being dissatisfied with the House, who have 
approved of aii the acts of these saine mi- 
nisters, and who do still support these 
same ministers? Mr. Ponsonry called 
these ministers “ the Demon of England ;’ 
and, are the people to be called “ deluded,” 
because they wish for a reformation in 
that House, by whom these ministers have 
been, and are, supported, and will still be 
supported, in spite of all Mr. Ponsonby 
and his two noble friends can say to the 
contrary ?—The ministers, indeed, might, 
with some shew of argument, complain of 
the “clamours” (if they will call them 
clamours) of the peopie ; but, as to “ the 
“« gentlemen opposite,’ they who have, in 
fact, called upon the people to complain. 
They did, indeed, desire them to complain 
of the ministers; but, the people, “ de- 
“ Iuded’”’ as they are, were not fools 
enough to be deluded into that. It would 
have been as stupid as it would be to pro- 
secute, not the man who stabs you, but 
the dagger, with which he does it. 
‘Lorp Erskine has declared for a Reform 
o&f Parliament. It must give every one great 
pleasure to perceive this. Mr. Erskine, 
his son, made the declaration for him, it 
seems, at the last meeting of the Whig- 
Club. This is véry important. Others 
will and must follow ; and, in spite of the 
Boroughmongers, the Reform we shall 
have. But again, I say, no haste. « Fol- 
low the advice ef our leader: seek reform, 
as he says, in his Answer'to the Middle- 
sex Address, by “ quiet, easy, and peuce- 
“ able means.’’—There is no occasion tor 
hurry. The whole nation, those excepted, 
who, in one way or another, live upon the 
taxes unjustly, wish for a Reform. They 
are convinced, that nothing else can save 
the nation from destruction. But, why 
do I talk of opinions and of wishes ? a 
taxi and the -money would, 
res Le whels ational: ‘widh against the 
measure, produce that measure; though 
they might produce along with it a very 
serious convulsion—Sir Joun ANsTRU- 
THER, who has lately beena judye in India, 
under Lord Wellesley, but who is now 
a member of parliament, and “ one of the 
“ opposite,” is in the report of a 
late debate, said to have spoken thus: —— 


“Sir J. AnstRUTHER urged the opinion 
“which he had before exprested, that 
“the House ought to have the privileges 
“ of which some men would deprive them, 
“ of their authority would cease. As to 
“the Ministers, he did say on a former 
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occasion, that if they had an hereditary 
«< permanen’ tenure of their offices, he would 
¢ still maintain them against the principles 
** of those who contested the privileges of that 
* House. For certainly, if the question 
« were put to him, whether he should sup- 
* port those Ministers, however unfit for 
* their offices, and of that unfitness he twas 
fully persuaded, or consent to the direct 
*< overthrow of the constitution, he could have 
* little hesitation in deciding which course 
“to take. If there were no other alter- 
“ native than that of supporting such Mi- 
“ nisters with all their inefficiency, or ex- 
** posing the country to the danger of re- 
“* volution, he believed there were few 
* rational men who would not concur 
“ with him in defending the Government 
even under their adminiatration.’’—— 
Now, the mistake of the late Judge, is, 
those who wish for the protection of law, 
of courts and of juries, do not wish for a 
revolution. Eng)and has had cne revolution, 
and though that was, and, even to this 
rw is, styled a “glorious” event, God 
defend us from another! No, no: we do 
not want to “ overthrow the constitution :” 
we want, as my lord Grey says, to restore 


what time, or, rather, corruption, has | 


eaten away. We want to put an eflectual 


stop to the selling and buying of seats in the | 


Honourable House, « practice which Mr. 
Ponsonby “declared to be as notorious as 
“the sun at noon day;” a practice, 
which the Speaker, not a year ago, said 
he had heard avowed “ within the walls 
“ of the House ;’’ and, at the very mention 
of which, he said, « our ancesiors would 
r have started with indignation.” This 
is what we want; and this is what we 
never will be content, and never cease 
from our labours, till we have. I am 
aware, that there are men, who would 
jora any body ; who would call in any 
sort of aid, and from any quarter, rather 





than yield the point ; and, 4 am, therefore, 
aware, that it behoves the 
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them; and England, once more loosened 
from their cegrading trammels, wil] again 
be great, free, and happy. 

City or Lonpon Msetinc.—_j eoy), 
wish to give an account of the proceed. 
ings at this Meeting; but want of room 
prevents me even from inserting (but which 
I certainly shall do in my next)the Resoly. 
tzons and Petition agreed to at the Meeting, 
and which documents, alter having been, in 
our day, read with the pleasure they are 
so eminently calculated to excite, will go 
down, I trust, as a lesson to our children’s 
children. The Petition was presented 
to the Honourable House on the 8th in. 
stant, and an interesting debate ensued 
upon the question for its being Jaid upon 
the table. The debate was adjourned, 





| and, of course, without a decision of the 


question. The objection to the petition 
appears to have come from the ministers ; 
and, it must be confessed, that Mn. Pr.- 
cEvaL could not be expected to give it a 
very gracious reception. The éanzuage of 
the petition was ‘complained of: 1 was 
asserted, that the evident object of it was 
to insulé the: House. What! any one 
think of insulting the Honourable House! 
Mr. Wuitereap defended the pet- 
tion, and was answered by Mr. Percevai. 
Theformer, in answer to an assertion, that 
there wete many of the Livery, who did 
not agree to. the petition, said: “ This 
“ was a curjous doctrine for one of his 
“«« Majesty’s. Ministers.'to advance ; ‘or 
« how, he asked, would it tell against his 
“¢ colleagues, who considered their trumph 
« complete, because they had a majoilty 
oily of thirty-eight on the question of 
« the Walcheren Expedition? _If he esked 
“ where was ‘the justice and digaity of 
«<the House of. Commons,’ and where 
“« was its justice and common sense, whi 
«a shicid was thrown over the detinguents 
“ Mr. Perceval and Lord ws - 
“ had trafficked for seats in —. 

“ not the dignity of the House forfeited 
“on that occasion, and therefore where 
“ was the insult in calling upon ener 
« trace sits steps? ‘The House was ‘0% 
‘that seats in Parliament were as 
« could it be denied? and were the peop 
‘* supposed to be insensible to the fact ‘— 
“ He called: Gentlemen to examin 
“ theJ 





upon : 
« they could. 
« said of the construction of 
# pointed Teller of the Excheqoe?, 
“vacated: his seat in copsequence. 
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« was sent back to the.county which he 
« had represented for years, and was una- 
« nimously rejected; the county returned 
« another Member, and the Teller of the 
« Exchequer was nominated to have a seat 


« in the House by @ Peer. Was it then aston- . 


« ishing that the People were ca led upen 
« toexamine the construction of the House 
« of Commons?” Mr. Percevat, as 
vill appear trom, his speech, was very 
mach nettled at this. He attacked My. 
Whitbread as well as the petitioners and 
their petition. He said that Mr. W. was 
setting an example to the discontented. 
« He is,” said. he, ** prepared to lead such 
« Peationers in the way of insult to the 
“« House of Commons, aud to tell them it 
“is the language which they ought to 
“hold towards this House, and towards 
«the Constituted Authorities. of this coun- 
“try; undoubtedly, Sir,-the Honourable 
« Gentlemen would not only ns ebject, but 
“ be desirous to receive a Petition, which 
“he would be desirous of presenting ; 
“anil, therefore, I conceive, that the ar- 
“gument and the. observations of the 
“ Honourable Gentleman are grounded on 
“sentiments. which will not have any 
“great weight with .any considerable 
“number of individuals in this. House, 
“with whatever violence he may be 
“ pleased te urge them, ot-which violence 
“ we have had a specimen to-night; for, 
“indeed, he says, that on this side of ihe 
“House there have been various means 
“used, which are calcylated not only to 
“ bring this House into difficulty, but-also to 
“ bring this country into difficulty ; that we, 
“on this side of the House, are not men 
“who will be able to-fight the battle against 
“ the foo—I know. not who the foe is to 
“whom he alludes, but if this battle is to 





“be fought against the discontented part of 


“ the Livery of Londan;, or of any other dis- 
“ contented Petitioners, 1 trust, we shail be 
“ ABLE TO. FAGE THEM, even if we 
“should have vo contend with them and 


| “ the Hon. Gentleman at:their head ; but 


“whatever may be the fate of that battle, 
“J trust that we shall have spirit enough 
“in this House to resist, and to shew to 
: the discontented, even it they should be 

headed by that Hon. Gentleman him- 
“self, we shall not be appalled.””— 


This is a very. curious:. phrase, «this 
tase of p Seerarter Loree ating C 
do not, know, that I ever heard - it 

before, even from any one in the Pitt 

chool.- Of ** contented petitioners” the 


Peution would), of course, be agreeable. 


An. 





And so, then, we obtained, or secured, 
for ourselves, at “ the glorious Revolu- 
“tion,” the right of presenting petitions, 
expressive of our contentment! Oh, glorious 
work ! God defend us, as I said before, 
from another Revolution! But, to come 
to that part of Mr. Perceval’s speech, 
where he speaks of the insult to himself. 
« Having,’ says he, “ charged us 
“with doing that which no power under 
“ heaven can make legal, they say, that 
“ they are not surprised that you should have 
** done so, considering how this House ¢ 
“ constituted, and that they cannot help 
“ expressing their indignation and disgust 
‘at suck an House of Commons.. Why, 
“ Sir, is this language which any geatle- 
« man can doubt was intended as an insult 
“to this House? And when they affect 
“to adorn us with the epithets HoNoUR- 
“ apLe and RESPECTABLE, Candny man doubt 
“ they mean to insuit us, under the mask of 
“ humility—ender the phrase of “ hum- 
‘¢ ble conception,’—and the like. But 
“ some gentlemen seem to think that this 
« Petition was proposed to be rejected on 
“account of it referring to matter, in 
“ which my own conduct is concerned. I 
« think Gentlemen will hardly persist.in 
“ saying so, when they remember that the 
« West:ninster Peitiony which was re- 
«ceived, had observations reflecting. on 
« myself, and which did not, on that ac- 
“ count, prevent me from assenting to its 
“ reception. We have received a Peti- 
“ tion from the constituents of a person 
‘‘ who is gone to the Tower, when there 
« was hardly time to deliberate on the 
« subject of it, but although the Petition 
“was objectionable, yet it was thought 
‘‘ improper to be captions, and the House 
“ received it; but is it the same thing 
«“ when this course is. to’be pursued day 
“after day, and week after week. Is not 





this a design manifested on the part of 


“these Petitioners to offer indignity to 
this House. Sir, there are certain mis- 
« chievous persons employed in this voter . 
‘and the purpose is to vilify and degrade 
« both Houses of Parliament, and_ to de- 
“ stow particular praises upon the Throne, 


-“ under the hope, thereby, the. more sac- 


“ cessfully to degrade the other two 


branches of the Legislature ; and, lam 


“ sorry ‘to say, there are ‘tn this 


* House, who are desirous to ussist them, and 


«« who are desirous of using the strongest 


« lamgoage that can be used by way of 
* holding out an leto others.”’—— 
To this Mr. W answered; “ The 
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«* Chancellor of the Exchequer says, that 
«¢ it isthe intention of these Petitioners to 
« insult this House ; I say that the view 
«« which the Right Honourable Gentleman 
« takes of that subject, is erroneous—-But 
«the Right Honourable Gentleman has 
«been pleased to say, that I speak in 
« bitter langaage of the dignity, or want of 
« dignity of this House—or of the justice, 
«or of the want of justice of this House, 
‘‘or rather of the criminal injustice of this 
« House.—I say these words are necessary 
‘for me to convey the idea I have of the 
« want of dignity, as I apprehend, of this 
«« House ; the idea I have of the want of 
justice, or rather cruninal injustice of this 
« House.—I wiil tell the House of Commons, 
* that, to the day of my death, I will fight the 
** cause of the people in the House of Com- 
** mons, against the House of Commons; when 
‘* they donot give due attention to the interests 
** of the people ; and I do know that I am 
“speaking the language of truth, as I 
“feel it, when I speak of the injustice of 
“ the House of Commons; and either in 
“ this House, or out of it, will I speak it.”’ 

Mr. Percevat does not appear to 
have had leisure, upon this occasion, to 
wipe away the charge that Mr. Mapocks 
preferred against him. ‘There was not time, 
doubtless, But, really, there is one 
part of the Honourable Chancellor’s 
speech, which is eminently calculated to 
alarm one. He is reported to have put 
this question to the House : +‘ When they 
(the discontented petitioners) “ aflect to 
* adorn us with the epithets honourable and 
** respectable, can any man doubt, that they 
“« mean to insult us?’ What! Do I read 
a De I see what I read? One must 
take care what one is about, then. Insult 
conveyed in the epithets honourable and 
respectable? What! what is one to do, 
then? What is one to say? If this is the 
case we may shut up the book. Honour- 
ale and respectable necessarily imply, or 
mean, something degrading ! Why, what 


should make any man think so? What 
should make any man suspect it?—— 
There is no such thing as explaining this ; 
and, therefore, | will proceed to a remark 
or two that I have to offer upon the de- 
claration of the City-Jobbers. Their « de- 


claration,” or provest, is an old trick 


new-vamped. They themselves are some 
of the same persons who composed Pitt’s 
Addresses; and ihey weve all the. imme- 
diate descendants of the abhorrers in the 


reign of Charies LI. But, unluckily for 
the sucess of their present i 
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they have not the means of exciting alarp 
There is no revolution going on in France - 
there are no political clubs or societies j; 
England ; it is the general conviction of the 
people that speaks ; and ‘the people wan; 
** nothing new;’’ no revolution; no inno. 
vation ; nothing but the well-known law: 
and constitution of England. So far ar, 
these, who wish for reform, frem beariy, 
any regard for, or partiality towards, the 
Foreign foe, that they detest him as , 
despot, who punishes according to his ab. 
soluie will, who keeps the people in awe 
by a military force, and who insults them 
with the mockery of representation. The 


Boroughmongersand their hirelings would, | 


I dare say, give their eyes for a plot. 
But, no piet wil! they find. There is no 
disposition to plot or conspire; nor is 
there any occasion for it, We who 
call for reform are the king’s best subjects, 
because we wish to remove every thing 
that is unconstitutional, and thereby to 
strengthen the throne. In the report of 
his speech, Mr. Perceval is represented 
as finding fault with the Reformers, be- 
cause they “ bestow particular praises upon 
« the throne”? What next? What shall 
we be accused of next? No: it is not 
“ particular praises” that we have, as far 
as }remember, bestowed at any time upon 
the throne; but, we have, or I, at least, 
have, invariably asserted the just rights 
and prerogatives of the throne, and these 
I know to be absolutely necessary to the 
safety of the people. Every act of bo- 
rough-mongering; every act by which the 
rights of the people are violated, Is 
much done against the throne ; and, | say, 
and always shall say, that the king and 
his family have as strong, and stronger, 
reasons to wish for Parliamentary Reform 
than any of the people have-——° : the 
city jobbers cannot conjure up a plot; and, 
unless they do that, they do nothing, 
They cannot again cajole the people owe 
belief, that there is danger from en 
principles. They would, had not a Ht 
misforiune deprived them of him, et 
had noble assistance from Joun ae 
who would have fought hard for a revi"® 
of the Anti-Jacobin® trade and er 
But even John would not have succeed . 
Common Sense has cones its sway: 
Buonaparté has made a 
King’s eldest daughter, and has married * 


‘da of our ancient and faithful ally, 


the eror of and king of the 
Empe raeme sm alos! 10 


means of getting “up a jacobinical plot 
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and the City-Jobbers and their natural 
sliies, the boroughmongers, may hang 
themselves In despair. It is necessary, 
jowever, for the friends of Reform, to be 
tient, not to suffer themselves to be irri- 
tated into violence of any sort, being as- 
wired, that what they wish for must come. 
__-I have taken for my motto a para- 
craph of news, respecting the surrounding 
of London with troops. I hope, that this 
not true; and, indeed, I cannot believe 
tobe so. I have, by way of reminding 
the ministers of the inutility of employing 
troops to keep down popular discontent, 
quoted a passage from our own history. 
It isa measure that never did yet succeed, 
and Ido earnestly hope, that it will not 
now be attempted. Whata fine figure, in 
that case, would this nation present to the 
world?-Now, now, in spite of all that 
the desperate may whisper in their ear, 
now, even now, is the time for the ministers 
to close with the people; to conciliate 
them; to give them reasonable satisfac- 
tin; to hear their complaints with pati- 
ence and with kindness. Thus may a 
wold of expence be saved; and in all 
human probability, very great and lasting 
discontents prevented. 


W™. COBBETT. 
Botley, 0th May,.4810. 
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Retatinc to Mr. O’Connor. 


The public will not have forgotten, that, 
atthe time when the forcible entry was 
made at Sir Francis Burdett’s house; at 
the time, when the army was called forth to 
execute the Warrant of the Honeurable 
House; at the time when the soldiers, in 
pursuance of this object, entered Sw 


Francis’s dwelling, forced this true Eng-’ 


ishman’s Castle, and, with muskets load- 
ed, bayonets fixed, swords drawn, and the 
match at the touch-hole of the cannon, 
succeeded in forcing him to a prison; at 
that time Mr. Rocrer:- O’Connor was in 
Sit Francis’s house.—The public, or, at 
least, that part of the public, who have 
been, for the last fifteen years, in the habit 
of attending to political matters, know, 
that about thirteen years ago, Mr. Anruunr 
0’Connox, a younger brother of Mr. 
O'Connor, was charged with treasonable 
designs ; and, after some vain attempts at 
Producing a legal conviction of him, the 
government of Ireland entered into a 


treaty with him, agreeing to drop all pro- 
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against the people to whom he was known 
to be attached, upon condition of his 
giving them whatever information he 
might possess, relative to the views and 
resources of the people in insurrection, and 
upon the further condition of his emigrat- 
ing to any Country not at war with Eng- 
land. In consequence of this treaty Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor emigrated, and is, at this 
time, understood te be the conductor of a 
celebrated print, called the Arcus, pub- 
lished at Pars, in the English language ; 
a print which, it is supposed, and, perhaps, 
truly, has done, and is doing, a great 
deal of injury to this country. When 
the peculators and Boroughmongers and 
their abettors are hard pushed; when 
they are driven into a corner; when they 
have no defence to offer, and when even 
their arts of shuffling and lying and false 
swearing and canting fail them; when 
thus hemmed up, they have (as the atten- 
tive observer must well know) always re- 
course to charges against those who are 
their exposers ; against those from whose 
powers of detection and exposure they 
meet with annoyance. These Public 
Robbers, like private robbers, and, indeed, 
like real criminals of every sort and de- 
scription, always, instead of thinking about 
their own defence, think about nothing 
but of the manner, in which they shall at- 
tack the motives, or the character, or both, 
of their accusers. They do notsay: “ the 
“ charges preferred against us are false ;’’ 
they dare not say: “ the things alledged 
“ against us are not crimes.” But, unable 
to deny either the criminality of the deeds 
or that those deeds have been done by 
them, they say nothing at all about the 
charges against themselves, but fall to the 
preferring of charges against their ac- 
cusers ; charges, too, which have nothing 
in common with, which have no sort of 
connection with, the charges preferred 
against them, and which they do not at- 
tempt to repel only because they cannot 
repel them. In default of truth, they 
never scruple to resort to falshood, in these 
their charges; but, their more common 
way is to make up that sort of mixture of 
both, which, when applied to a purpose 
like that here spoken of, is called misrepre- 
sentation, and which is, perhaps, the basest 
of all possible modes of hostility. To 
this mode of attack the Boroughmongers 
and their hirelings had recourse, upon the 
occasion of Sir Francis’s Commitment to 
thie Tower. They saw him in prison: 














ceedings against certain of his friends, 
and to put a stop to the works of the army 


they saw that physical force h vail- 
ed brat him. is they would have liked 
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would have flattered their guilty souls 
with a promise of a cessation, at least, of 


those deadly hostilities, which Sir Francis, . 


at the head of the people of England, and 
of the whole kingdom, was Waging against 
them. But, they saw; to iheir inexpres- 
sible mortification, they saw, at the same 
time, that the soldiers had been culled out; 
they saw, that horse, foot, and artillery 
had been marched to London; they saw 
that it required an army, aye, a larger army 
than, I believe, we have now in Spain and Por- 
tugal, to take the unarmed Sir Francis 
to that prison, to whieh a vote of the Heo- 
nourable House had doomed him ; they 
saw, thatit required THE CO-OPERA- 
TION OF THE ARMY to enforce the 
Orders of the Honourable House against the 
avowed and well-known enemy of injus- 
tice, cruelty, corruption, and public rob- 
bery. All this the Boroughmongers and 
their hirelings saw; all this they knew 
right well the nation and the world 
would see too; they were fully aware of 
the effects of such notorious and striking 
facts; they knew well, they felt, they 
were taught by instinct, that, in minds 
even the least cultivated and accustomed 
to reasoning, the right, the true, the ine- 
vitable, and (to them) the dangerous con- 
clasion -must be drawn from those facts, 
and, in due time, be acted upon, unless the 
paic could, by some extraordinary ef- 
» be instantly misled by falshood, or 
intimidated by alarm.——-Accordingly, 
soon after the commitment took place ; 
soon after the Piccadilly Expedition had 
been crowned with success, the Borough- 
mongering crew set to work, in their 
vehicles of falshood. First they would 
fain have persuaded the world, that it 
was nothing but ‘a contemptible rabble,” 
who opposed the imprisonment of Sir 
Francis; but, then, there was the army ; 
there were the cannons planted in the 
streets and squares ; there were the armed 
bouts brought up the Thames and stationed 
opposite the Honourable House. There 
was no getting rid of these facts; and, un- 
less they could be gotten rid of, it was, 
the Boroughmongers saw, in vain to at- 
tempt to cheat the world into a belief that 
the friends of Sir Francis were “ acon- 
“ semptible rabble.” ——The next fetch was 
» accuse the friends of Sir Francis with 
violent and murderous actions; with firing 
t pistols, in the streets, at the army ; 
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army.. Ifthis had beewtruc, it gow), 

aflurded nothing in ama 
tion of the friends of Sir Francis “Se ni 
Ry rg rabble;”’ but. it. was rt 
riously false; and we have new r:.... 
good proof of the falshood syd fale 
of the olier of 500/. to bring forth an 
evidence of a transgression of the !ay io 
ing been committed by ike people, while , 
has been proved upon the oaths of an 
juries, that some of the Life-Guards dig 
commit wilful murder upon two, 
of the people. There is no getting over 
this. Soldiers are sent to aid in execy:. 
ing an Orderof the “ Representatives oy tie 
People ;’’ and, in this execution, the said 
soldiers comunit murder upon the people ; 
while it has-not, in any ease, been proved, 
that the people, though some of themwere 
murdered by the soldiers, commiited aay 
act of violence upon the soldiers. ——\V ,ai, 
then, were the Boroughmongers and their 
hirelings to do? Why, -resort to their ojd 
expedient ; namely, abuse, defaine, vi- 
lify, the persons, by whom this exposue 
had been produced, For this purpose the 
accident of Mr. O’Connon’s being in the 
house of Sir Francis,.at the time of its 
being broken open, was eagerly seized on, 
particularly by one writer, who, in his 
condugt upon thisoccasion, has,discovered 
a degree of malignity and of cowirdice 
rarely to be met with even in the crew 
to which he belongs, and never to be 
found in any other description of men. 
The baseness of this man’s attack 
upon Mr. O’Cagnor is. truly unspeakable. 
No words can do justice to it. [t wa 
not merely a wanton attack ;, Mr. 0’Com 
nor was not only an unoffending party 
this case, and it was not a | aaa 
him for the alledged crimes of his brother, 
since he left the king as well as while 
he was init. In.addition to’all this there 
was the reflection that. the assailant wa 
favoured by a strong popular prejudice, &- 
isting in England, against the very "“” 
of O'Connor; and, the assailant, howeve’ 
deficient in point of understanding and 
talent, had cunming enough to perce'v® 
that this prejudice would, in some degree, 
at any rate, work for him and his abe- 
minable cause. ——There was, howevel, 
Ny so detestably unjust ler la 
tack, that very few persons were. : 
ed by it. Detestation was the feeling hati 
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begged him to furnish me with a Narra- 
. of what had passed in respect to accu- 
‘ions against him by the government, 
which Narrative, indeed, I was the more 
anxious to possess, from having heard that 
liberal minded, kind, and honest mun, 
Doctor LAWRENCE, say, that never was 
treatment more unworthy than that which 
this very Gentleman had received, and, 
concerning which treatment, the Doctor 
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ds did gent me some papers, during the admi- 
least, istration of Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville. 
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This circumstance naturally gave a spur 
to the ocher motives, which led me to de- 
sireto possess Mr. O’Connor’s Narrative, 





e said which having obtained, I here present it 
cople ; tomy readers én his own words. Upon 
oved, reading this Narrative,-where is the just 


were 
! aby 
V at, 
their 
r old 
, Vie 
Ue 


nan, who will not join me in execrating 
the recent attempt to excite, to renew, a 
suspicion of his character and his mo- 
tives? Well may be set out with observ- 
ing, that the people of England suow 
worse than nothing of Ireland. But, this is 
not strange: * Divide atid oppress,” is 


the aold maxim; and, it would be strange 
the indeed, if this maxim were fergotten b 
its the Boroughmongers and ‘their hirelings. 
On, Hence the never-ceasing ‘calumnies upon 
his the Irish people. Whe, upon observing 
red the manner, in whiehy Mr. O’Commor has | 
ice been spoken of, sitice the affair Of ‘Picca- 
ew dilly, would not imagine, ‘that fe was a 
be low, desperate adventurer, or, at least, a man 
en. ling upon Sir Francis; a sort of hireling 
ack patriot; in short, a man almost as des- 
le. picable as if he were a tool, a gulper of 
vas false oaths under a Boroughmonger ; al- 
Me inost as despicable as if he were ajourney- 
as man in the work ef corruption. Yet is 
ng Mr. O’Connor a gentleman = of ancient. 
ri family and of independent fortune, having 
, his possessions in lands, being one of the: 
a omers of his native eountry, and having, 
od of course, all the motives that a man can. 
° possibly have for preventing that country, 


ne from being robbed, for preventing property 


4 from being taken from the owners, of what- 
ever description the robbers may be, or 


, under whatever name they may approach. 
. ——With this preface [ shall submit the 


arrative to 


r ‘0 reflect, that Irishmen are not only men 





re 4s well as themselves, that they have not. 
, only as well’ as , ‘ men ; but 
that Englishmen ‘HO rights, to the 
| ME “tjoyment of which Irishmen are not 
So ages 


readers, beseeching them 
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| those with them. » “My friends, 
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mit in hostility te England; a denial, 
therefore, which no one but a traitor to 
his king and country will ever attempt to 
make. 


Mr. O’ Connor’s Narrative. 


“« From a desire to make the people of 
England acquainted with Ireland, of 
which they know worse than nothing, re- 
ceiving as they do, all their accounts 
through the medium of a description of 
persons, in the constant habit of calumni- 
ating that people; and from a wish to 
give the people of Engiand the means of 
forming a judgment between the govern 
ment of lreland (during the residence 
there of Lords Camden and Cornwallis) 
and me, it cannot, especially at this mo- 
ment, be thought obtrusive in me to lay 
before a just, but prejudiced publie, ‘a 
faithful Narrative of those facts, which 
took place in my particular, commencin 
on the 27th of December 1796, and om. 
ing on the Sth of May, 1803; a space of 
nearly seven years, during the whole of 
which time, -a continued fire of persecu- 
tion was kept up at me. Connor Ville, 
the former place of my residenee, is si- 
tuated about 14 miles from Bantry Bay, 
where a French fleet made,its appearance 
on'the 23d of December 1796. To op- 
pose a landing of the troops on board: this 
fleet, about 5,000 of the irish’ Militia had 
advanced and occupied the villages about 
me. For the manner in which my tenants, 
niy friends, and myself treated these men, 
I refer to the panegyrics in the houses of 
parliament in England and Ireland at the 
time. We cheered them in their distress; 
we administered to their wants, of which 
they had no ordinary share-——On the 
27th of December about 9 o’clock at 
night, such’ a hideous night as my ‘te- 
membranece cannot parallel, I was in- 
formed that my porter’s lodges were full 
of soldiers, in quest of quarters. I went 
tothem. They were in a sad plight. 1 
found them to be two companies of the 
Wexford militia, with seven or eight of 
ficers. Day or night, rough or smooth, 
my countrymen were welcome to me.— 
had then a large house, well stored. 1 
was in the midst of plenty ; full of happj- 
ness. I brought all the men to my hotse. 
My mind has no register of the time ey 
remained with me, nor what ste 1 
them. My tetiants were d ‘to 
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the terror of invasion had subsided, my 
tenants and myself presented the poor 
fellows with the billet-money, to which 
we were intitled, to buy them shoes, 
and stockings.—I did my utmost to make 
the situation of the officers as comfortable 
as possible; and this I will say, that I re- 
ceived from all, more thanks than were 
due, and experienced their gratitude far 
exceeding the obligation. I learned after- 
wards, that these officers, (strangers here- 
tofore to me,) had been directed by some 
agitators, to my house, in the expectation 
of my not admitting them, which was the 
opinion also of all the officers in that army. 
I dare say, such of them as live at this 
day, will acknowledge that they received 
a more hearty welcome at Connor-Ville, 
than at the house of the most “ /oyal’’ 
man in Ireland; that is, the man that has 
the largest pension, or most lucrative sine- 
cure, or post in the kingdom. Whilst 
this division of the army was in their can- 
tonments, in my neighbourhood, when 
the men lost their muskets, bayonets, 
and ammunition, which frequently hap- 
pened, they came to me; I had the things 
restored to them. The soldiers became 
attached to me. Long, indeed always, 
before these events, I had been an object 
of great jealousy and hatred; I had ever 
been in the habit of committing a crying 
sin in Ireland. I had borne myself so to 
all the people, that they were greatly at- 


tached tome. I had appointed arbitra- 


tors in every parish, through an immense 
district, who decided all controversies ; 
the occupation of the petty-fogging law- 
yer was nearly gone; I curbed the 
vice of drunkenness; I prevented riots ; 
I did all the good I could. It will 
not, therefore, surprize any person, in 
the least conversant with the character 
or complexion of the ruling factions in 
Ireland, that I was an abomination to 
them; and when to these vices, in their 
eyes, the thanks of the poor soldiers were 
superadded, my crimes were not to be 
endured, and] became an object of sus- 
picion and distrust.—In this state of thi 

{the French force having long left the 
Coast) a young man from my neigh- 
bourhood. had gone in the beginning of 


' March to see some friends of his at Bantry, 


where he was arrested for administering 
the Oath of Union. On being questioned, 
he acknowledged, that he had received it 
Jrom my Steward, a lad not more than 18 
ears of age, who was also arrested ; and 
h were conveyed to the prison of 


Cork, where every means, were used to. 


[73 
extort confessions from them to jm,):_.% 
me.—They declared, betuniin tat 
the last person to whom they ‘Would i 
close any thing of the kind.—Their hee 
and persistance in truth were calle, a 
son to their country, and attachmen 7 
me ; and a Council was celle; tovethe 
in Dublin, at which it was determined 
that Iwas very dangerous, and a wane 
was Issued to arrest me on suspicion the 
act of Habeas Corpus being, at the time 
suspended.—The secret, however, wa, 
not well kept. I discovered the plot. ; 
lay down in my own house the Night op 
which I knew that an attempt was to be 
made to seize on me by a large detach. 
ment of horse (attended by lords, esquires, 
and generals, aud their staff) ; and belove 
they had marched half a mile from their 
quarters, 1 was (at a distance of 12 miles) 
apprized of their having set out. They made 
their search for me, and a considerable 
depot of arms, which they were informed 
were secreted in the lofis and cellars of 
my house: neither were there, and 
they marched. back. The next day | 
wrote to the Judge, who was then holl- 
ing the assizes at Cork, saying, that, “if 
“ he would give me assurance of a TRIAL 
“ then, for any thing that could be al- 
“ledged me, I would go to him, other- 
“ wise that 1 would not surrender.” As 
he was not authorized to give me the as- 
surance I demanded, a as I preferred 
the liberty of the common air, and the 
use of my own limbs, to unlimited impri- 
sonment, I stood out, till the latter end of 
April, when finding my health somewhat 
hurt from the manner of my living, pat 
ticularly from damp, I left home and came 
to England, on the 27th of April, where! 
remained till the middle of June, when! 
received advice from home, that several 
of my tenants, and others of the poor 
people to the amount of 51, had been 
flung into prison, and that two unbappy 
men had been induced to swear agails 
them. The same packet also contained ® 
roclamation, that had been issued by 
Camden on the 17th of May before, 
inviting every person to come i » 
surrender, a give security for the peace 
on an assurance of being no further question 
Very happy at the opportunity this pr 
clamation afforded me, to Rs alo 
conspi inst the or. 
and to acl them in their defence, 1 1 
turned to Ireland, myself a 
Mallow to Lord. Kinsale and sir James 





Cotton, on the faith .of the proclamation 
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2) 
hich was to give bail to be of the peace 
-seven years, of all which I apprized 
rd Canaden and his secretary,and Mr. 
>eiham, now Lord Chichester, the 18th 
June. From Mallow I went home on the 
+h of July ; and, on the 14th was ar- 
sed by Brigadier Gen. Eyre Coote, at 
s camp, whither hehad invited me. ° Before 
edetained me, he looked for greater cer- 
intv, into his orderly book, and there 
und, as he said, an order dated the Ist 
fJuly to arrest me. On his having done 
he was at a loss what to do with me, 
d attended me to Bandon, where I was 
»remain till he should hear from Dub- 
». On the third day of my stay in 
bandon, L received a letter from Mr. 
Pelham, dated in Dublin the same day I 
asarrested at the camp near Bandon, 180 
jiles from town, saying, that Lord Cam- 
en wished much to see me in Dublin, 
nd that, if 1 would comply, I might de- 
ni upon my person. being perfectly 
ale from arrest; arid that I. should be 
mitted to return home immediately. 
his letter 1 communicated to Mr. Coote, 
uo said, that as government did not 
now of my arrest, at the time Mr. Pel- 
im wrote, he could not let me go till he 
ceived an answer from Dublin to his 
Wer, apprizing the government of my 
ug in custody. Ina few days’ he re- 
ved his orders, which were to send a mi- 
ary officer to attend me, and Captain 
ocue and I set out for Dublin.—The 
aptain had asword, and he had on his 
tsi and gorget. There is a high hill be- 
ween Bandon and Cork; we alighted 
0m our carriage ; it is a place of ‘ren- 
zvous; some 20 or 30 carriers were as- 
embled here ; they had not seen me 
ince my return from England. Captain 
oche first ~ saw his danger, his sword 
wuld not defend him, his sash and gorget 
ould not pratect him. I perceived the 
orkings of his mind, a look of kindness 
*m meto him would save: his life; I 
uperadded a word of esteem. Captain 
che was not molested.’ “We arrived in 
rk that evening, where we halted for 
renight. A man ofthe city got access 
me. Cork is the place of my nativity, 
have friends there ; would that every 
"0 could say the same where he’ is best 
‘town! I discovered, that it was intended 
offer violence to Captain Roche, I 
we it. I took him in safety to 
"Our way we called at the camp at 
dfinnan, ‘where the Wexford Militia 
y. All the officers requested of capt. 
“ue to tell Lord Camden the services I 
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rendered them, and the thanks they owed 
me. We arrived in Dublin, and saw Lord 
Chichester, who liberated me from arrest, 
and wrote to Mr. Coote that I was not to 
be molested again. I returned home, 
and in the beginning of September, I went 
to the assizes of Cork for the purpose of 
defending my tenants against the con- 
spiracy before mentioned. I sent them 
all to their homes, and prosecuted the 
witnesses, who were both transported for 
perjury, to Botany Bay. Inow hoped to 
enjoy with my family, that peace, to 
which innocence has always right to ex- 
pect. I was cruelly deceived. An un- 
signed, unsworn-to paper, Was sent up to 
the Grand Jury, on the 17th day of the 
assizes, when two of the judges had left the 
County, and a bill of indictment was found 
against me, for High Treason. On this paper 
I was arrested, and flung into prison, where 
in a dungeon nine feet square, filthy beyond 
description, I o rotting for seven months, 
never having felt the influence of the sun, 
nor breathed on by the air, during the 
whole time; at the end of which, I was 
conveyed from this dungeon to the court 
to go through “ a trial’? upon charges of 
every species of Treason and Rebellion. 
Two witnesses were brought up, under a 
strong military guard. They were sworn. 
What did they depose? ‘That they knew 
nothing of me; that one of these papers 
was written without the knowledge of the 
witnesses ; that, when it was read to him, 
he declared it to be false, and refused 
to swear to it; that he was offered £. 300. 
a year to swear to it, and threatened to be 
instantly shot, if he persisted in his refu- 
sal, and he did persist. The other witness 
swore, that what was called his informa- 
tion, was all written down without con- 
sulting him; that, when he refused to 
sign it, he was threatened to be hanged ; 
and-that,’at length, he was prevailed on 
to put his name to it, on his receiving an 
assurance, that it never was to appear, 
and that it was only a matter of form.— 
I was acquitted instantly. All the people, 
all the military, expressed their joy ; the 
judge trembled ; he was seen stretching 
out his imploring arms from the bench to 
me, in the dock, amongst robbers and 
murderers; he was heard to cry to me 
for mercy to protect him ; and 1 did pro- 
tect him: not a hair of his head was 
touched. On my being released, I did not 
return even to my house ; I did not even 
take one day’s repose. No; my beloved 
brother was a prisoner at Maidstone; he 





| is one year younger than I ams we were 
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reared and educated together; néver one 
day or night apart for eighteen years. The 
thought of him banished every other idea 
from my mind ; I set off to him that very 
night; arrived in London in four days, as 
quickly as I could travel. 1 wrote to the 
Duke of Portland for permission to be ad- 
mitted to my brother; I received his an+ 
swer, at five o’clock next morning, by four 
king’s messengers with @ warrant to arrest 
me; amd from my bed was I taken to the 
house of Mr. Sylvester, and that evening 
was I taken off for lreland. We landed 
about ten miles from Dublin, at night; I 
savet Mr. Sylvester and the Bow Street 
Constable; my companion, from a watery 
grave, and conducted them safe to Dublin, 
where we arrived at three o’clock in the 
morning, 1 now, for the first time since I 
left London, lay down, and had not been in 
my bed more than three hours; when Mr. 
Sylvester awaked me, to tell me, that ano- 
ther king’s messenger had, that moment, 
arrived trom the Duke of Portland to take 
me back instantly to London. ‘This was 
about seven o’clock in the morning ; about 
twelve, Mr. Syivester informed me, that 
Mr. Cooxe desired to see me at the 
castle. Mark the instability of fortune. — 
Behold O'Connor, brought by « constable 
to have the liberty of being admitted to 
the presenve of Mr. Hdward Cooke! YT 
did see him; the interview was not of 
lonz duration; the conversation was not 
of many words; but it is important. I 
asked him the meaning of these proceed- 
ings ; what post-haste treason | had com- 
mitted in the fear days that I travelled 
from Cork to London, above 400 miles. 
Hear his answer, “ We do not pretend to 
“have any charge against you; but we 
“ know your pores and suspect your in- 
“ clination ; had my. advice been taken, 
« you should not have been brought to 
“trial in Cork. My opinion was, that 
“you should have been kept in con- 
“finement under the suspension of the 
“‘ Habeas Corpus Act, and it now appears 
“1 was right.’ Well, that afternoon; 
about two o'clock, I was obliged to set off 
back again towards Londou, where we 
arrived on the fourth morning, having 
been forced to perform journies of nearly 
1,200 miles, and cross the Irish sea three 
times, in thirteen days and-mights, during 
the whole of which -tiate J never was per- 
mitted to take off my clothes, nor’ to lay 
down for more'than-seven hours! 1 wos 

panyenee dearer gy: sager ul 
we were both taken to Dublin, where: we 


(9 
were lodged in the samie pri 
the 2nd of June, 1798, ‘a ae . 
Pr die i Speci 
Comalission was opened in Dublin, fi: | 
trial of all those against whom any charpej 
had been exhibited ; amongst who nei 
my brother nor I were. Three had bet 
exeeuted. Mr. Byane, a relation 
Marchioness of Buckingham, Was con 
demned, and was to be executed on thy 
gHh of July. On Sunday, the 9p) 
some negociation was set on foot, in a yy; 
never yet ascertained, between the 
vernment ahd some of the state prison 
in Dablin, of which it appears that neitiey 
nvy brother nor I had any intin:non ti 
Tuesday, when Mr. Dobbs and ‘he Sherif 
of Dublin entered our apartment, x0 
shewed us a paper, purporting to bea 
acquiescence, on the part of seventy-thre 
of the prisoners, to give information ¢ 
any arms, ammunition, end plans of war 
fare ; and to emigrate, on condition of 
general amnesty, and of parcon for Mr 
| Byrne, who was t0 die that day, and for 
Mr. Oliver Bond, who was, at that mo- 
ment, on his trial, #f he snouLD be condenned. 
My brother and I declined entering int 
any agreement. Mr. Byrne was ordered 
for instant execution, which instantly too 
place; Mr. Bund was to. die on the Fr 
day. We heard no more of the paper 
ull Thursday evertting late; whin the 
same Mr. Dobbs, accompanied by Mr 
Samuel Nelson, one of the prisoners from 
another of the prisons, came to that where 
my brother and I lay. All the prisoners 
were called together; Mr. Dobbs pr 
duced a letter he had just received re 
Mr. Cooke, stating, “ if my brother 
« and I would enter into a treaty with the 
“ government, by which we should engagt 
“ to give every information im ovr por 
« of ‘all matiers-relating to the Rebellios 
“and particularly our relations with F 
“ reign states, there should be 2 ¢°” 
“ amnesty, Mr. Bond should be pardoned 
« and we should be permitted to emis! 
“to an country not at war with Eng! 
a ease. if we persisted in our refs 
“ military commissions should be issued 
“ the north for the trial of the prot” 
« there, the courts shiould proceed! 0 1" 
|: and the yeomanry should ren 


Of the 


“ active duty!” We both refused. ve 
said, éf there are ang: changes agains’ 
ceed upon them, proceed’ 25 
others; because we will notenter 10! © 
negociation? We went toour owe 
whither hg mit of scent 
represented: to us 2 
slaughter and devastation that ve 
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has not been my prison; my own house, 
camps, guard-houses, taverns and hotels ; 
castles, wherries, packet-boats, messen- 
ger’s houses, court houses, bridewells, 
state prisons (as they are called,) tenders, 
garrisons, palaces ; and, as a prisoner, 
have I been travelled about from my own 
house in the south to Carricklergus in the 
north of Ireland; from the western ex- 
tremity of Wales, to Maidstone, nearly 
the eastern extremity of England; from 
Dublin to Fort George in Scotland ; 
within forty miles of John O’Grot’s house, 
to London. In mail coaches, hackney 
coaches, post carriages, and carts; on 
foot and on horseback. And all because 
(for I know of no other cause) that, ten 
years before the French Revolution, I 
saw the absolute necessity of a Reform in 
the Commons in Ireland, which was ac- 
knowledged afterwards by the factions of 
England and Ireland; and because I 
would not consent to a legislative. Union, 
which I regarded as equally ruinous to 
both parts of the kingdom. On the 
whole, then, let the people of England, 
now that they are in possession of their sober 
senses, decide between my accusers and 
me: whether the laws were infringed b 

mk, who have gone through every mows d 
who have always courted investigation 
and enquiry; who for years NEVER 
CEASED TO DEMAND TRIAL; or by 
THEM, who sought tle. protection of a 
BILL OF INDEMNITY, passed by an 
assembly of which ~ themselves made 
a part.’ Such, reader, is the political 
history, such are the crimes of Mr. O’ Con- 
nor: such is the person, to have had 
whom in his house, at the time when the 
army stormed it, was, if the public had 
been still fools enough, to be set down to the 
account of Sir Francis, and as proof pre- 
sumptive, at least, that he had wicked de- 
signs, designs against the peace and safery 
of the country! Reader, if you be an 
Englishman, and have neither job nor 
contract nor place nor unmerited-pension 
nor defalcation in your acceunts with 
the public ; in short, if you profit from 
no species of public robbery, say, how 
should yeu like to. be treated as Mr. 
O’Connor was? How should you like this 
sort of treatment? How: should you like to 
have your house, your gardens, your fields, 
your plantations, laid waste and destroyed, 
as his were ! How should you like to be 
hurried from prison to prison: to be 





[ 
thrown into dungeon after dungeon : 
when you demanded tria »Tefused th tt a 
But, surely, I need notask these mr ial 
Well, then, 1s there to be no Sealine 
him, because he is an Irishman? Are , 
ready to avow this to the Irish people 
I trust not.;:I trust that we shall hs 
that unfortunate people, that we {cc! 
them as “for ourselves; that we ap . 
ready to resent their wrongs as we 
our own ;. that, in a word, we regard thep 
as our countrymen, and that we are resoly 
ed to consider their enemies ‘us our cnenin 
This is the way to: produce an union with 
Ireland ; a real umion; an union of th 
hearts of, the people of the whole king 
dem ; and:this sort of union it is that th 
Boroughmengers and their hirelings wouk 
wish to prevent. . Hitherto, indeed, the 
have prevented it. They have neve 
missed an opportunity of misrepresentin 
the people of Ireland. They have cansel 
the people of England to believe, th 
those of Ircland were bent upon a sur 
render of their’, country to France, anf 
that all their demands relating to poli 
tical andcivil liberty, were mere pretence 
What evils have net sprung from ti 
accursed source !——I beseech the reais 
to consider, that it.is mot in nature, thi 
the people of Ireland should tot hate ws 
if we persist. in our credence to the 
calumnies. _ It is, on all hands, agreed 
that Ireland is our vulnerable part. Doe 
it not, then, become us to strengtheuth 
part ; to-use al! the means in ovr pont 
of regaining the good-will of the Irs 
people, and to induce them to make co 
Mon-~cause with us against the comid 
enemy ? And, what can be more oppost 
to this than reviving the memory of thos 
cruel times, to which Mr. O'Connor 
Narrative refers ;' than tearing the 
from the hardly-healed and bardly-bs 
den wound! What he.has said, be | 
been.compelled to say. . He lias beet ° 
lumniated in the most foul and intane 
manner. To remain silent might 
been construed into a consciousness ' 
guilt. His calumniators, theretore, 
answerable for the:reyival of te pret 
of that, which he was willing shoul ™ 
forgotten, and which nothing bu i 
mongering malignity could ere . 
any one to attempt to, Be CO opET 
MOG et ik le 
Botley, May 9, 181 
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